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, Sdme; who can endure such drudgery,’ 


- handsome actress would be burned to the ground 
> Vithin the first week of the season. 


| and devoted beyond all the language of devoted- 
- Matilda still spurned the chain; but who 

tan for ever resist time, importunity, and a hand- 
) some man of five and twenty, who swears that 
~ he will drown himself 


AND (RUTH DIFFUSE HER RADIANCE FROM THE PRESS. 
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SELECT TALES. __ 


THE MARRIED ACTRESS. 

(From “ Friendsbip’s Offering” for 1828. ) 
Women have their stars like men, and the 
atar of Matilda M was whatever star 
presides over theatres. She was born ina country 
town visited four times a year by one of the most 
Yormidable companies that ever caricatured She- 
ridan or Shakspeare. At twelve she played Juliet 
at school, with prodigious applause. At fifteen, 
she grew a genius and studied, alternately, the 
sampler and the ‘School for Scandal,” At se- 
venteen she became romantic, and pined for glo- 
ry. At eighteen, she was on the stage.—Matilda 
‘nad taste and talent, and played with easy viva- 
city; her figure, if not bewitching was feminine, 
and her face, if not fatal, was expressive. In 
short, she became a public favourite. All that 
was graceful in the loves and sorrows of the 
drama was her peculiar province; the sighs and 
smiles of youthful passion could be pictured by 
no other skill; the anguish of the rejected child, 
the love of the innocent wife, the fond frenzy, 
and the tender despair, were her’s without a rival. 
Wealth flowed in upon her; and last, and most 
hazardous of her triumphs—lovers came in mer- 

ciless profusion. 

There is a vast deal of the ender passion per- 
_petually wafidering through the world; but routes 
and drawing rooms, with all their morning prac- 
tices, and midnight quadrilles—and even with 
dhe masquerade and waltz—are the frigid zone 
to the temperature of the green-room. A per- 





petual fire of billets-doux pours in on the idol;, 


and if a conflagration could be kindled within her 
bosom by embossed paper and perfumed wax, a 


At length, one lover came—fashionable, fond, 


“e S. 


She yet resisted long; 
aud with the dexterity of woman, detected all 
fhe little arts by which the lover sought to have 
au opportunity of flinging himself at her fairy feet 
jn the presence of the wondering world. 
What was to be done? To repel the assailant 
was impossible, except by ordering his assassina- 
tion; to love him might be difficult; but to marry 
was easy. She made up her mind; and then, 


a8 is the way of woman, applied for advice. Her 


confidant aud privy counsellor was a petty ac- 
tress, in her own style, her frequent double when 


She was better engaged than in theatres, and 
seized with a sudden and violent iadisposition— 


fo make her appearance. 


‘There,’ said Matilda, pointing to a pile of 
my task for a weels to 


Manuscripts, « there is 


‘Those managers are absolutely barbarous,”| 
said Matilda. ‘Can they imagine that minds, | 
memories, or spirits, can hold out under this 
eternal study!’ 

* Perfectly impossible,’ said Sophonisba. 

‘[ would rather quit the stage, the world, than 
lie at the mercy of those taskmasters. By quit- 
ting the stage I should escape a sea of troubles. 
What woman on earth could. endure wading 
through the infinite mass of stupidity that lies 
upon that table. And then to stand before the 
public, the ridiculous figure that every ridiculous 
writer imagines to be charming; to bear the! 
blame of all—the worn-out jests, the dulldialogue, | 
the unnatural character that every dramatic} 
dunce conccives to be wit, eloquence, and nature. 
Even to disgrace my figure, such as it is, by the 
burlesque dress, and horrid materials, that would 
make even beauty hideous; and to do all this— 
not once, but every night in every year, of a 
miserable, toilsome, thankless existence. The 
truth is that no woman of common sensibility can 
feel at her ease before the mixed kind of persons 
that in the theatres, take the liberty of insulting 
every thing one looks, says, or does. But then 
the love! What can be more dreadful, than to 
be the perpetual object of the most odious ad- 
mirations; to be honoured by the flames of gen- 
tlemen from Cheapside, and clerks in bankin 
houses, ready to be hanged for your sake; to be 
set down as the goddess of some thriving pawn- 
broker, or create pistoling in the souls of two 
apprentices in the very depths of Whitechapel. 

‘ A popular actress ought always to insure her 
life at the commencement of a season. There’s 
cunning Fanny Fickle fired at as regularly as a 
partridge in September; and poor Angela Love’s 
exquisite skin, has been riddled in the most 
merciless manner. Yes; we are a perfect pigeon 
match; with this only difference, that they fire 
at us in our cage.’ 

‘ And then, my kind Sophy, the horrid equivo- 
cal, or unequivocal, attention of coxcombs, 
every word on whose tongue is the most impudent 
condescension. Sut in a word, I wanted your 
opinion about sir Charles,’ said Matilda, covered 
with a rosy blush, ** love’s proper hue.’ 

‘ The man of all meu, that | would have chosen 
for my inestimable friend. But you must not quit 
the stage yet,, What am / to do, deprived of my 
model, my #aide, my inspirer?? 

‘] have asked your advice: and upon it will 
depend my acceptance or rejection of sir Charles. 
Say no, and [ disiniss hin at once, and am an 
actress for life,’ firmly pronounced Matilda. 

‘ That will I never say,’ aod Sophonisba’s zeal 
for matrimony flowed back full tide: ‘ my dearest 
love, you must consult your own happiness: perish 
the stage, perish all inferiqy ties! and your beauty 
and your talents shine in the circle for which 
they were formed. Now, take this pen, and 








‘ Horrible!’ said Sophonisba. 


write an answer toa lover who will make you 


admiration of the other—write instantly, ’ 

‘And yet I have some lingering doubtings, 
some childish fondness for the stage,’ and Mn- 
tilda’s cheek grew pale. 

‘Impossible! For the stage, for weariness, 
exposure, caprice? No, my love, your decision 
must be fixed: and here is the note that] have 
this moment written to sir Charles in your name.’ 
Sophonisba’s cheek glowed with anticipated tri- 
umph as she handed the note to the reluctant 
bride. 


The deed was done: Sir Charles flew to the 
feet of the young actress on the wings of romance. 
A week of delightful hurry vanished away in 
bridal preparation. Of that week, not a moment 
found Sir Charles without a speech, a present or 
project for making the path of life a path of rpse 
buds. Matilda had vo time to think of the past 
or of the future. She married—was called your 
‘ladyship’—was on board the French packet~ 
was in Paris—before her head could cease to 
whirl, or her day to be a dream of white dresses 
showy liveries, and the handsomest chariot an 
four that ever glittered over the chausee fr; 
St. James’ church to the Tuilleries. Av a 


The dream continued, though its objects were 
changed; and in it, the fair Matilda was.swept, 
with English rapidity, over the Alps, through 
luxuriant Lombardy, to regal Milan; was én- 
raptured in the marble halls of Florence; was 
more enraptured in the antique majesty of Rome; 
was still more enraptured among the picturesque 
delights of Naples; till, satiated with banquets, 
concerts, and the Teatro de San Carlo, having 
seen the royal boat races, the museums, the old 
king, the young king, Pompeii and Vesuvius, 
till loyalty and curiosity sank under the burden, 
she left them all, and flew through the gay Bo- 
lognese to queenly Venice, already half devoured 
by the sea, and altogether devoured by the 
Austrians; to the Milanese lakes, with their 
wooden islands, and their pilazzi of plaster; to 
the Simplop, disgraced by the panegyric of so 
many coagiiloa ists—every fool of them 
labouring to w thing foolish than 



















the fool wh mda erosed her weary 
wings’ ed in the thickest 
of a ’ p of Geneva. 
At punt Blanc, 


he blue waters, 


her mansion in Ports 
was done. 


Of man, and the world 
ir CharleS had returned to ~~ 
thon Matilda’s vision was done. 

, liberal, and loving. But his 


horses and fils igiclub and St. Stephen’s 
shared the sou te te eh 
e 





the envy of one sex, a3 you are already the 





reli exclusively filled 

during the first year. He had gone through the 

lregnlar stages of thestender passion, apd Was 
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Patan wa 










THE SOUVENIR. 


now in that temperature which makes @ regularjeven the wearisome repetition of the same cha- 


husband! 

Matilda was fonder of him than in their earliest 
union. Yet she pined. .Her colour fled—uncon- 
stiously discontented. One evening as she was; 


racters.’ 


‘1 never knew the misery of late hours,’-said 
Matilda, with a yawn, ‘ until I lived in the world 
of dutchesses. How I envy those untirable 








. . . — 
I will never put faith in human protestations 
while I live.’ F 
The carriage was ordered; Matilda arrived 
the theatre as the curtain rose.—She saw he; 
wily friend looking pretty enough to make any 




































































sitting in an apartment filled with luxury, and/skeletons the faculty of keeping awake all night.;\woman miserable.—She “heard the applause ! 
dpening out on a garden breathing exotic frag-|1 was generally sunk into the soundest of alijreiterated; the clever actress, played better and 1 
rance, her involuntary sigh attracted the atten-|slumbers, before any woman of rank in town had better, until Matilda could endure the sight y s 
Aion of Eugenia, a young relative of Sir Charles, |put on the night’s rouge, for the first of the halfj!onger and flew. out of the house. She flu E \ 
who, as she raised her eyes from a volume in ber/dozen parties that she must terrify with the|berself on Eugenia’s neck, and owned that with t 
hand, Was struck with the contrast of so much|moral of her physiognomy before morn, My|¢very means of happiness, she was the most = ¢ 
unhappiness in s countenance so formed to please./dreams too were delight itself—no horrid sound|bappy being alive.—Her habits had been broken f 
‘The western sun threw a faint tinge upon chejof spectres, predicting broken fortunes and pub-|"P, the natural pursuit of her mind was taken Y 
cheek, and touched the profusion of ringlets that/lic disclosure. Butythe sounds of the stage, still|from her, the current of her origina! delights 2 
clustered over it with rich lights: but the lip was|in my ear, beightened by the magic of sleep into| ¥2s turned off, and fashionable life, opulence. a 
pale, the eya was sunk, and the white hand that/deliciousness; the figures of the drama living|and enjoyment, could not refill the deserted u 
supported the cheek, was languid and thin. Eu-|again before me in lovely procession—myself ajcourse. ‘ Let ne actress,’ said she, ‘ ever dream 
geniz anxiously inquired whether she was indis-|queen or a sylph, or in some bower of roses and|°f happiness, but in adhering to the profession of u 
posed. all kind of sweets, receiving the homage of half ber heart, her habits, and ber genius. Matilda P 
« No,’ was the answer; ‘I never was freer from|the kneeling world; or some other idea equally|Withered like an autumnal flower; fresh but fog; a 
actual illness in my life.’ strange and charming.’ Her fancy kindled her|fngland threatened her with consumption. Tra- a 
, Yet you are evidently unhappy. Has Sir)fine face as she said these words, and she looked vel was prescribed, and the Swiss and Italian b 
Charles offended?’ the handsome creature she had been. atmosphere kept the flower on its stall, and no le 
‘No, he is the kindest of the kind; and yet,| ‘I must give up'the question,’ said Eugenia;|0"e-—Within six months, letters from home os 
Eugenia, I feel a weariness indescribable: a loss)‘ but if you looked as dangerous on the stage as informed ber that Sir Charles had died, like a Pl 
df interest in existence; a weary depression ofjyou do at this nfoment, you must have been|P2triotic Englishman, of a victory at a contested PE 
heart and sese,, which would almost reconcile|horribly plagued with the attentions of all kinds|®!ection in the beight ofsummer. She gave many sh 
me to abandon life—possibly, I am dying.’ of strange men.’ a tear to the memory of this honest, loving, and he 
Eugenia approached her in alarm, and, taking} ‘Rather say perplexed, my dear,’ and then by no means brilliant husband. She loved him, « 
her hand, asked whether its mild, yet feeble|the cheek wore a still livelier crimson, as Matil- and if she could have conceived it possible to ia 
throbbings might not be the mere effect of the/da rose and walled to the magnificent mirror. make bis figure succeed on the stage, she would 7. 
summer's day! Whether she had ever been liable|‘ The number of attentions that one receives may have certainly not loved him less; but now was ‘ 
to fluctuations of spirits? be embarrassing, and the admirerers may be now a = ae her, Sophonisba was still playing e 
‘Never,’ was the answer. ‘For six years I/and then very odd people, But entre nous, ma ed wi prises. an from seed. world, ar 
ted the happiest life that woman could lead. I|chare, no woman ever dies of excessive admira- - an on ng proposals from the other half, which ji 
was the gayest of the gay. I never knew altion. Some of those attentions were elegant, and|” Matilda ordered © to accept. nd fi pe 
moment’s dreariness while-——I was upon the/from the elegant, the simplest pleasure of knowing . sored a postchaise and four, drove A 
stage!’ that the world thinks well of one’s appearance] ri fo sem hyde e a — ae 
‘You surprise me—it may have had its amuse-|is a pleasure; but the delight of being the object py No was oD the Took - t fo h cole di 
ments; but the labour, the actual toil’— of high bred admiration, of receiving the une- fend a full levy of his phen any dremed thie! 90 
_ © Was absolutely nothing,’ was the reply. ‘ Or,|qaivocal homage, that paid to an actress, can be} hed through Lombardy, to the pe aon tye of “te 
is$t were something, habit gives case. One part paid only to her beauty and her genius, is abso- even the English, and ecarce! slept, at th 
i ike another—originality is not the vice ofj!utely the most intoxicating draught that canliiog in ee stopped at the St Scae Hee. 
mele authorship—that a single play generally!steal away the understanding of woman.’ Shelter ‘family affairs were despatched with the r 
ets one into the secret of every other during the|stood arranging her fine hair before the mirror. |... iftness of a woman determined on any purpose A 
seasom,. I have known one French melo drama} ‘J acknowledge your ladyship’s victory,’ said|under heaven. Her arrival was incog; her exit: W 
figuse in, the four fold shape of tragedy, comedy,| Eugenia, ‘and will leave you but for a moment,|ence had been, of.course, utterly forgotten by dt 
opera, and farce, for a year together. to dress for the Countess’s soiree. In the meap|her ‘dear five hundred friends,’ withia the first in 


‘But the horror of appearing before an audi-/time, bere is the evening paper, just arrived, and|weck of herabsence. She gave Eugenia a portion Re A 
énce: I should absolutely die of the first fright,’|full of foreign wonders, fashions, the opera, andjwith a country curate, who had won her hear! ge 
























said Eugenia, with a shudder. the arrival uf the French Ambassador, covered/during a walk through the wonders of Oxford; 
‘Women are sometimes very courageous] With ribbons, and leaving all the belles of Parisjand next morning, sent for the rival manager, W 
Snimals,’ said the mourner with a rising smile.|in despair—Lisez donc. by her original name; her title was cast aside 2 


‘Half our fashionable acquaintance exhibit an} On her return she found Matilda sitting at the|{orever. He waited on her with an expedition 
intrepidity which I never dreamed of equalling.|table, with her eyes fixed on the paper, her|most incredible to those who best know the 
Have you ever observed Lady Maria driving the|colour gone, and tears stealing down her cheek.| movements of those weights of the theatrical 
yeluctant Duke into the matrimonial net, in the| Astonished and alarmed, she gleamed over the|riachine; heard her offer with rapture; and an- 
face of the whole laughing world? or the vigour| paper to discover the fatal news. It was neither|nounced the re-appearance of the public favorite 
of my Lady Apathy, under the hottest fire of alljbattle nor shipwreck, but a paragraph in almost|in red letters, of a length that was a wonder of 
kinds of scandal!’ No; the actress is too much|invisible print, in an almost invisible corner. {the arts. Matilda appeared; she delighted the 
‘Last night, the fovourite drama from the|audience. Sophonisha disappeared; she found she” 
French, ‘ Julia, or the recovered Daughter,’ was|bad nothing to do but to marry, and she took By 
performed. The lovely Sopbonisba played the|pity on the silliest heir to the bulkiest estale 7 
heroine with the universal applause of a crowded|among the dukedoms. Matilda enjoyed the dou- 
house :—If nothing can efface our recollection of|ble triumph, glowed with new beauty, flashed 
iglits former exquisite representative, at least, its|with renewed brilliancy; was (be fortune of the 
present one is without a rival.’ manager, the belle of the day, and was sup 
‘There!’ exclaimed Matilda, starting from the|*© be one of the principal holders in the last three 
om ‘ — I see an example of ttascet per-|toane of the last war. 
dy. hat an abominable creature! I now see} Roma Sergeant . who has been appoint: 
what was the purpose of ber cunning advice!—|eq Postmaster for ib as, is a lawyer, dis 
insidious wretch—I was in ber way, and she Was| guished for talents, learning, and industry, 
determined to remove me.’ She burst into a flood|ang a gentleman of great respe etability im pris 


of tears. vate life. Heis known to the countr oY is 
e filled 


& easily disengaged than 
all of the author. 




















ut life into 


















with which she ‘ Eugenia attempted to soothe her—all was injsound work on Constitutional Law. 
ness of the dullest dialogu vain. She, at length, asked whether she should|the office of Secretary of this commonwealth va- 
se {rom human pen: A smile order the carriage to be ready for the soiree.jder Gov. Findlay, and has since declined 2 
RR. = <e ‘ Yes,’ said Matilda, ‘ order it; and instantly too,|Judgeship, against the wishes of the bar, by 
* But,’ sa } 











ould any offe en-|for I must see this abominable woman's perform-|whom his abilities and application to business 2° 


dure the incessant | pebea: als, ny hours, o’ance, before I sleep, if I am ever'to sleep again. highly esteemed. 
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a oe 2 oe none naereemene tem Ss Se 
: ness of France and the rash folly of the combined|General, and warm entreaties that he would. 
ORIGINAL ESSAY attempts to avenge that guilt, S hich if enstimu-|urge General Clinton to resign Arnold in ex- 
FOR TUS PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. lated by foreign-assailance would bave been|change for himself, as the only means to avert 
' MAJOR ANDRE AND MISS SEWARD. jself avenged; also the impolicy of that partial|that sacrifice which the laws of war demanded. 
A short time before the news of Andre’s (ate|blindness in their cause, which discerns not her Mr. Andre’s letters breathed a spirit of gratitude 
reached England, Miss Sneyd, ttien Mrs. Edge- guilt. He also bears animated testimony against|to General Washington, for the interest he took 
worth, had fallen a victim to hereditary con-|the ruinouos consequences which must finally|in his preservation, but firmly declined the appli- 
sumption, so that she lived not to hear of thejensue from her outrages upon religion and mo-jcation to General Clinton. a — 2 tg 
untimely and disgraceful end of her former lover; |"ality.” ; were minutes of the os — » sor perma 
but Miss Seward appears to have transferred her|T’o Miss ne and a agg Buller, of: tae ae ae neh 
thusiastic affection for the lady, in part to her angollen Vale. ‘ gains Anere, J 
oa Andre, and in this spirit rade Lectin, ig- Buxton, August 9. 1798, [en the circumstances ot Came pdr cages 
norant of the true state of the case, wrote and] A letter from Gen’ Washington, expressly ad- those fatal eis ra A t srugres on ne “p 
published a monody, on the “‘ murdered Andre,”/dressed to myself: but a few years after peace|sutiun which omens , im 1D oe Pee 
asshe styled him, in which she severely and most|was signed between this country and America, |$PY. rather — ato = wn a om | an. 
unjustly censures General Washington. an officer introduced himself, commissioned from| Tbe va ra Ms next pe cm “A * oneal 
The envenomed phillippic, in which the illus-|General Wasington to call upon me, and to as-|4ave obtained the -—, ~~ pe rene 
trious Washington is_traduced, flowing from the|sure me from the General himself, that no cir-|t die 2 less — Ul COSTE. 5110 VERRO, ne rd 
penof an enamoured and enraged w , not|cumstance of his life had been so mortifying as commander of the a anaes wen - ut 
not comporting with the general character of the|to be censured in the monody, on Andre, as the|#5 one on the —_ er b cry : Ass ing- 
amiable and accomplished Miss Seward, so cele-|pitiless author of his ingominious-fate- that he|t0 did me the houour toc ae a his life bet 
brated for her literary acquirements, and excel-|bad laboured to save him—that he requested my)‘ 88sure me, that x circums seu of hi 2 le bar 
lence of heart, substitutes the effusions of feel-jattention to papers on the subject, which he had|8'V© him so —_ Ager as the 5 thar ae aren 
ing and imanation in the place of facts. It was|sent by tlsis officer for my perusal. On examining fice of Andre’s life; and tte se eplor 
~ published in 1789, and coinciding with British|them, [found they entirely acquitted the General. |¢¥e"t the censure apne gence rag - io ot an 
prejudices and feelings, spread its envenomed|They filled me with contrition for the rash injus-| 7bich he admired, an his Ms Ic th a be € 
shafts for nearly 30 years, uatil contradicted by|tice of my censure. With a copy of the procee- author; also to express his hope, t tbe peay 
herself in the following note, wnich she ordered|dings of the court martial that determined An-|! reprinted the Monody, a note th et _ “ ad 
te be appended {o her works, when republished: |dre’s condemnation, there was a copy of a letter which should tend to acquit pce: b eit dicen ed 
The concurrent testimony even of the Brit-|from General Washington to General Clinton of|‘2exorable and cruel severity whic a al bec : 
ish officers, during the years which have elapsed, fering to give up Andre in exchange for Arnold,|*® 'ga20minous death, a gallant a canned ay 
since this poem was first published, acquits Gen.|observing the reason there was to believe that|SDer of war. With that a a imom rz" ¥ 
Washingtoo of that imputed cruelty, which had|the apostate General had exposed that gallant of |Co™plied, by a paper sewed to t - copy Se ae: 
so forcibly impressed the grieved heart of the\ficer to unnecessary danger to facilitate bis own\P0e™, from which | mean the re raed 
author, concerning the sacrifice of Major Andre’s\escape: Copy of another letter trom Gen. Wash-|Sould be printed. Fr wna! the hour I conve: “7 
life. They acknowledge that there was but onejington to Major Andre adjuring him to state to|With General Washington’s officer, and peru 4 
way to have saved the gallant sufferer, viz. by|Clinton his unavoidable conviction of the selfish these papers, I have regretted the injustice o 
| Aroold’s having been given up in exchange,|perfidy of Arnold. in suggesting that plan of dis-|Which I had been guilty, without any conscious- 
who fled to the English army. It was be-|guise which exposed Andre, iftaken, to certain|2¢85 that I was injurious. Were I to take the 
lieved by the American officers, that Arnold had\cundemnation as a spy, when if he had come|‘@l! of the tree, or I should rather say, its de- 
_ sotaken his measures, that if the projected in-|openly, in his regimentals and under a flag of|Struction, for the subject of another ode, how 
“terview with Andre had been discovered while|truce to the then unsuspected American Gener-|™USt I speak of the fall of Andre, convinced, gs 
they were together, it might have been in his\al, he would have been perfectly safe; Copy of|! now am, that he was}inevittitable consequence of 
er to have sacrificed Andre to.his ownsafety |Andre’s high souled answer, thanking General|‘Aose rash hazards to which he put his safety, in 
report was urged to the prisoner by an|Washington for theinterest he took in his destiny ; the zeal of being useful to the English cause?— 
American officer, commissioned from General|but observing that even under conviction of Gen-| Must I consider that tree as supernaturally de- 
Washington, who wished bis preservation, to in-|eral Arnold’s inattention to his safety, he could|stroyed in token of the anger of Heaven against 
duce him to write to General Clinton, request-|not suggest to General Clinton any thing which those who doomed the ve a who was 
ing him to propose the exchange; but Majorjmight influence him to save his less important life| rst seized beneath its branches? That would be 
Andre would not listen a moment to the sug.|by such an exchange. These, Madam, are the|t© persist in sentiments which I have long known 
gestion. circumstances as faithfully as I can recal them,|t® S¢ erroneous, and unjust to.the-character of 
“ However, though it is urged, that Generallat such a distance of time, of the interview with|0De Of the wisest and best of men; the father of 
Washington could not with safety to himself and| General Washington’s friend: his country; ber rescuer from oppression; the 
| justice to his country, set aside the decision of ANNASEWARD, source of her independence and rising prosperi- 
the court martial, surely it was in his power to ANNA SEWARD. 
have rendgred the manner in which Major An- . Lircariznp, Jan’ 20, 1802. It is supposed by some that the circumstances 
| dre was to suffer less wounding to the sensibility|'‘ To Mr. Simmons, Surgeon in Manchester. related in these letters proceeded pretty much 


_ tan intrepid spirit.” Dear Sir—I am ashamed of not having sooner|from Miss Seward’s imzginutton, and from a wish 
| sfhis note, though in part an apology for her|acknowledged your obliging attention in sending|to magnify her own importance: as it is said Gen. 
| éirors, still conveys a partial censure of Generall me a paper from the American press, which|Whshington was too elevated a character to be 
Psbington, and is not so full and complete a\states a circumstance so remarkable. Ido not\reached by the idle slander of a poetic female 
PPantation as is contained in her letters, and|however, exactly perceive what poetic use could|scribbler, and too dignified to notice ary invec- 
)Sir Walter Scott, who edited her poetical works,|be made of it, or of the coincidence of the fall of|tives; but I am not $0 ungallant as to donbt the 
mot acted ingenuously, either as regards 


that tree with the tidings of the traitor’s death,| word of a lady, inute relation of: al} ~ 
oka or the character of General Wash > the eircéittetan eta 































































































’ e « ( whose treachery to his country brought the amia-/the circutistanc withMiss Seward’s — 
in not noticing this, as he was well ac-|ble and gallant Major Andre into that dire snare,|celebrity aud rep 5 ought to give it all the 
quainted with her letters, which are published|which drew upon his head the doom of a disgrace- pftruth, andwme i, it is only another 
Separately by another editor, and many persons 


ful and unsoldier like death. In the first parox- of the character of 
ret y read the monody who may never see her “har of anguish for the fate of my beloved friend, Sensibility in preserv- 


wrote that monody under the belief that he was]i fweputation unstained.. I have 
basely murdered rather than reluctantly sacrifi-|conrversed with but one Odicer of General Wash- 
ced to the belligerent customs and laws. I havelington’s fan no visited England after the 
since understood the subject better. Generalipeace, ard he had aa cbmmission of the kind, 
Washington allowed his aide-de-camp to retura|but this does not les#@m,.the probability, as there 
Lircurtenn, Noy, 19th 1796. }to England after peace was established and Ame-|were many of them who Went to England; at any 
“To Edmund Wigley, Eeq. rican independence acknowledged; and he com-|rate, it is desirable. in order to establish so can- 
| _ “General Washington’s final counse! to Con-|missioned him to see me and request my atten- spicuous a trait in the character of Washington, 
__§F€88, seems to me, the purest emanation of sin-jtion to the papers he sent for my perusal: copies!as an historic fact, that the officer if living who 
wisdom and true policy. Without namingjof his letters to Andre-and Andre’s answers, in|bore this commission to Miss Seward, would 


‘@y nation, it'is plain that he means to hold up ay his own hand, were amongst them. Concern,|make some public _— of it and con- 





The parts of her letters which contained her 
® cwlogium opon General Washington and her 
s oe a recantation of her poetic censures, are} 
| jhe following.» 



















4 # Warning to his country, the overwhelming mad-\esteem and pity, were avowed in those of the'firm her statement. JR... 8 
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THE SOUVENIR. 








ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 
FOR THE FHILADELPRIA SOUVENIR. 
LIFE AND VOYAGES OF COLUMBUS. 
We have seldom been more interested in the/light the literary world. 





Seep 


oe : ed 
labundant cause to be proud of his genius—~and/|nistrel have sung in lays, tender and affectin,- 
it will only. be by the exercise of these pow- the sorrows of the love-forsaken damsel,and thers 
rs, thet he will be enabled to continue to de-}2" Morose and restless tempers that infailibly 

He hag already done meet misfortune, in the career of life, aid ; 


perusal of any work, in the shape of a History,|much, and by a right exercise of his talents he alleviates thelr :mental sufficiency to impute 


than the above, by our distinguished country-jmay yet do more, for the literary reputation of 
man, Wassineton Irvine. Whatever aversion|our country—making his own 
the generality of readers may have to the dry 
details of history, we venture to say that they 
vill rise from the pesrusal of this worl, with that 
aversion greatly lessened. It is not to be denied Ry 
that by far the greater portion of the book-worms) ‘The gallant nations of antiquity. worshipped! 
of the present age,are more inclined to the lighter/the mortal attributes of wormca unde¥ thé names 
iRerature—-such as the novels of Scott andjof their deities. Modera nations, tbongh retain - 
Gaoper, than fo the:mere useful, and in realit, ing but faint mages of the laws and spirit of 
net less interesting narrations of Gibbon and peceotynt 6 oe Sheer ad Prego nor 
ee ae he 2 memorials; but, in compensation for this appa: 
Hume. It is impossible to read the life and) vent neglect, she is the Scourite Pa Bag Aa 
voyages 9i “iat discoverer of = Now World, the) .,ets and moralists: nor are these oracles nig- 
events of whose life harc hereiafore remained gards in detraction—that unfailing token of 
untold, unsaid,” without entering, at once, intoldeeply excited interest, if not of esteem. A 
the spirit of the writer. We participate in thetrou-|race of writers, who have passed away though 
‘bles and perplexities—tho changes and chances|their works still bloom, represented woman as 
which befal the “ world-seeking Genoese,”|the nenerrrs wnt OS saul gag of hu- 
oRdewe feel the emotions which thrill within|™®™ Pature—Mhere eviry folly jound a conge- 
him, when the gucrdon of ‘is toil is won—w! i pagene _ These author probebly embodied 
" Sic e ‘"oublic opinion, and as power is frequently un- 
‘* Gx some jocund morn, = last, they censured those who were physically 
= Sas dend ! sat ait is well! ‘and mentally helpless. English writers are emi- 
Yet notw’. standing the pleasure we.have de-jnently distinguished by a splenetic bitterness, 
riyed from the perasal of “ Geoffry Crayon’s\and a contempt for the female sex. One of their 
last work, we cannot but regret that it bas been|greatest geniuses, says “in order to paint woman 
se by one, who was'so pre-eminently qual-jyou must dip in the rainbow”—another satirist 





*«One of the few, the immorta! namts-— 
_ ‘Phat were not born to die.” 1. G, C. 
Philadelphia, March 21, i828, 


WOMAN. 
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grief and misanthropy to so interesting « 


tstructed by scholars, that the ancient ar.s: 


: S t Canse 
asa disappointment of the heart. We 2+ ; 
od 
presented love under the semblance ef a happy 
child, but these gloomy victims of a wretches 
ill-nature, portray him asa melanchely demon 
Who hapever seen the girl of all the world mo: 
suviect to romantic impressions, wiake an ind) 
vidual decidedly inferior to her. is. station the 
object of her passion? snd who by.» ever met the 
woman that would sacrifice te the recollection of 
a first and faithless lover, the tender profession 
of a second and more amiable suitor? In the 
death of other interests, the passion for dress {3 
not unfrequently a certain antidote to love; but 
this doctrine isnot popular; the opinion of a cele- 
brated scientific writer would be preferred, “a 
man is a nation toa woman!” If that be true, 
she who subdues the hearts of many lovers is the 
Napoleon of her sex. But one of the highest 
compliments ever paid io woman is from the pen 
of a modern poet— 

‘< Bat Actium lost, for Cleopatras eyes 
Out balance all the Cesar’s victories!” 


CARATHIS: 


Tus Ciryor THE DEAn.—There is to the north 





of Memphis, a solitary lake (whieh, at this seasyf 
of the year, mingles with the rest of the waters) 
upon whose shores stands the Necropolis, or Cily 


i to he 's, and his numerous admi-|®24 of @ more gallant nation, advises a feather|cf the Dead—a place of melancholy grandeur 
ai " neta ap me | F froma butterfly’s wing, as of all animated nature}covered with shrines and pyramids, weere ump) 


different species of writing. It has been ** well constancy. [t is true, the living race of lite 

at truly”’ (to use a lawyer’s hobby,) remarked,|potentates have changed, and they have rusb 
ih some trans- Ailantic periodical, thatthere were|into an extreme, less defamatory perhaps, but 
‘may who-could write a“ History of Columbus,” equally inconsistent with truth. According to 
hat very few, who could compose a “Skvioh|eir cie@@, woman is a remarkable exception 
Book,” or a “ Bracebridge Hall.” This, while “"™ the law of human mutability, at Jeast in 
PW hist eouipliasent to Irving, speaks wre hs ve(eme™s Wee's tote exists, ang of sourse. the other 

. 3 Spcaks Bey 


es |. sex mre parties concerned, Inconstancy may 
06 doubdt, the language of most of his reader:.|.-otimes be traced to ap exquisite, but too un 


Thongh there cnn be traced thoughout his last!1:mited sense of the beautiful, and this is now 
work specimens of that parity of style—that}deemed 2 failing too splendid to be allotted to 
Ghasteness and heauty of expression, which are)woman, They rathér choose to ascribe ta ber 
exhibited in his former productions: and thovgh|4 bind and obstinate adherence to one object, 








that insect is the fittest emblem of female in-|a Kingly bead, proud even in death has for ages 
the resurrection of its glories. Thro’ 4 


wait 
range of sepulchral grots underneath, where hunt, 
bler denizens of the tomb are deposited — 

out on each successive generation that visits them 
with the same face and features they wore cem 
turies ago. Every plant and tree that is ‘conse: 
crated to death, from the asphodel-flower to the 
mystic plantain, lends ifs sweetness or shadow to 
this place of tombs; and the only noize that dis: 
turbs its eternal calm is the low humming sopni 
of the priests at prayer, when.a new inhabitantis 
added to the silent city. It was tewards this place 
of death that, ina mood of mind as usual, half 





; . . nt - rad thet in deflanc f F $5.5 imme. 

ipese causes have made his History of Columbus 2 thet in defiance of reason, religion, and time 

yeenliarly interesting, still Biiiéte’ ners They endow her with redundant senaibility: 
2 ee bt SEMOT Tt it) he pee 

“forte.” The continnous humour of Knicher-| 1. oncings from @ secret sentiment of uosulity. 

hocker’s New Yoris, will be sought after with/- yiilosophers inelude sensibility or sympath: 

avidity—the Sketch Book will be read and ad-js:mnong those qualities which render man the easy 






imired, and Bracebridge Hall will be opplanded|dupe of the cold and calculating. ‘ Love is ats 


uy those who would perhaps iake litde interest|episede in the fe of mpd, bot constitutes thy 
. . 7 P , =¢ , . ; . 
ia the history of a Discovery ofa New World—it|® hole ieee \ apes epee 

; nha iokk off tt] more briliant succes °. | x ee 
heinga subject which afforded little or no scope tol ss Stach lent the sane tr n pf pec pulent wait. 
his brilliant timagination;and inthe Sketch Bosk,'1) gas received ili -leended eelat by both 
Bracebridge Fiall, and Tales of a Traveller, this!soxes and formed the 1éxt of many a splendid 
is the ‘* sine qua non.” far gongyin mis-\commentary. The sentimental Miss Landon, 
anthrepy,theteenld bélp cg siactitin daily. [novetir rater the sentiment through all her verses. 
4s the uncenth figuré-of [habod Cr ne, ¢nd) Woman holds nF influence over rly i ie 18 

. . : > mere ec —{} : Pris 
his quondam compania nght! the mere echo of man—the chartered egislator 
+ eae ut nature will not 
before his mind's eye, nalied tale 


jof all creeds and usages. 

*lbend to system, thatinflexible material can only 

the Legend of Sleepy - bas ¥ 
thoughtless as to read * 


or who S0\b¢ foshioned toa certain dogree. Women are 

* reals,” with-|neither examples of fickleness and frivolity, nor 

ant being deeply impressed ye, eloquence! prodigies of love and constancy. It is often obsery- 

of sorrow—without feclinggm sense—a lively'ed that the lover and the wife, exhibit warmer 

sense of his own perishatlevexistence stealing) symptoms of ee Pits ae ae 

imperceptibly upon him, It is his happy imagi-| mistress; hence an infivence favourable to 

i ; ila rare as.  onci,, \female constancy is deduced, but has not society 
nation—his purity and originality of expression,| 


“ile , 2 affixed a certain ridicule to testimonies of affee- 
and. his vigonr-ef conception, that has raised) ii, from the two latter, while it offers the pre- 


Washington Irving to a most enviable station as| ium of its approbation, to win the ap nee 
an enthor, and . a his country such devotion in the former? Many a bard and mi- 
a 
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seemed to rest, as on a pedestal. —Drawing nem 


bright, half gloomy, I now, almost unconsciowly, 


but|tirected my bark. The form of the young pries 
\this ostentations gift, like their former parsimo-!tesswas continually before my mind. Absorbed 


‘in such thoughts I rowed on, scarce kuowly¢ 
whither L went, till, startled by findipg myself 
jsvithin the shadow of the City of the Dead, I look: 
é vp and saw rising in suceession before me, 


ing ' 'y.ond pyramid, cach towering tare - 


, Jcuithe other,—while all were out-topped 
vrandeur by one, upon whose summit the moon 


tothe shore, which was snfficiently elevated to 
raise this city of monuments above the level 


left equally without direction, fluctuated as idly: 
Flow various and vague were the dreams that then 
passed through my mind—that bright vision of the 
temple mingling itself with all! Sometimes sh 
stood before me, like an xriol spirit, as pure es if 
that element of music and light, into whieh F tnt! 
seen her vanish was her only dwelling.—Shut: 
times, animated with passion, and kindling Into? 
creature of earth she seemed to lean towards 
withJeoks of fénderness, which it were worlli 
‘worlds, but for one instant, to inspire; and ogaie 
as thedark fancies, that ever haunted me, Tf 
curred,— saw her cold, parched and blaekening: 





me!”"o~il oor'e’s can. 








the inundation, I hfted my oar, and let the Tittle. q 
boat rock idly on the water, while my (hought®, — 


amid the gloom of those eternal sepulehres befdte 
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faced down each side of the skirt, in front, with} 
broad black velvet; round the border is « simple | 
cordon of black silk. A pointed stomacher pe-; 
lerine of black velvet falls over the shoulders and) 
bust, but is not carried to the small of the waist] 
behind, and discovers a rich chain work lacing } 


terminated by fringe tassels; the cuffs at the 








; LONDON FASHIONS. 
FOR FEBRUARY. 


Evening Dress.—A dress of white taffety, with 
lwo full puckerings round the border, in distinct 
‘rows ; these are of tulle, and over them are laid 
fo bias, rouleaux of satin, of the colour of the 
ng holly leaf, or of a bright cerulean-blue, 
necording to fancy; these ornaments are headed 
by a rouleaux of the same colour, and by a row 
of clochettes reversed, which are formed also of, 
¢ @arrow louleaux. The body is finished in front 
' gpvith fichu-robings, which are edged with a dou- 
ble range of narrow rouleaux of the sane colour 
as those on the skirt; and the stomacher part is 
athered full across, with the fulness confined up 
‘centre of the bust by a narrow double rou- 
feaux. The sleeves are short and plain, and 
very full, aud are confined round the arm by a 
marrow band of green or blue satin, and the 
‘waist is encircled by a ribbon of the same tint. 
The bair is arranged in curls round the face, 
éyet whioh is aderet of blueor green ;bows of one 
of these colours, in chequers, on a white ground. 
prnament this head dress under the brim, next 
the hair, where is also placed, on the right side, 
near the centre of the forehead, a bird of Para- 
: ; another is placed over the deret, on 





he summit of the head, and waves gracefully over 

£ rom the World of Fashion. 
Be Oress.—A dress of tulle over white satin, 
trimmed at the border with two rows of puffs, 
over which are narrow rouleaux of amber satin 
jfaced across, in bias. Each puff is confined by 
a bouque: »f convolvuluses, with amber or gold 

~ Foliage; Bad up the skirt on the left side, so as to 
be seen in front, are three detached similar bou- 


wrists are formed of antique points of black vel-| 
vet. A pelisse of black satin, either for the car- 
riage or the fashionable morning lounge, has 
excited much admiration; round the border is a 
trimming of black velvet, a la vandyck, two 
plain bias folds ornament. each side, where it 
fastens, which is by straps of velvet, confined by 
a gilt buckle. A stomacher pelerine is finished 
in a point at the base of the waist, in front and 
behind, and in two points, over the shoulders, 
one on éach. The sleeves are en gigot, and are 
finished at the wrists in tripple points of black 
velvet, forming a broad cuff. 

With the pelisse of rose-colour, which we first 
memtioned, is worn a bonnet of the same silk, 
finished in the most superb and tasteful manner 
with black velvet, and adorned with plumage of 
pink and black feathers, intermingled, that play 
beautifully over the bonnet, which is of very mo- 
derate and becoming dimensions. Black velvet 
is still the most predominant material for hats 
and bonnets; one very elegant bonnet for the pro- 
menade, of this kind, is trimmed with black 
satin in arcades, bound with pink satin riband, a 
how of which is placed under the right side of 
the brim; the strings are of pink satin riband, in 
a long loop. 

Among the newest head-dresses is a large 
beret, of pink crepe lisse, ornamented with black 
velvet; it has loag double lappets of crape, a la 
Janissaire, terminated by a black velvet small 
rosette. Another coiffeure of equally large di- 
mensions is the beret opera hat of Jonquil taffe- 
ty, or crape, tastefully trimmed and bound round 
the edges of the divisions with black velvet and 
yellow satin: it is ornamented with feather-net 
plames of the ostrich, of Jopqui} colour, the net- 
ted part yellow, edged round and tipped with) 
black feather fringe. A small aigrette feather,| 

















. The corsage is of white satin, with a 
ee, of tulle across the bust, a la Sévigne. 
‘This is fastened in the centre with a splendid 
» consisting of a sapphire set in gold, 





Sat! 


€qgual size, and the finest water. 
are short and of a nove! and unique kind: the 
t, and principal part are of white satin; over 
_ hem are ornaments, forming a portion of the 
| Sleeve, and representing a heart side ways; 
: are of tulle, edged round with gold 



















‘amber satin; wings a /a ire, surmount 
sleezes, and are of fine blowd. A bouquet of 
myolvulses is placed very high on the left side 

the bust next the shoulder; the hairis arrang- 
id in full clusters of curls on each side of the 
» and short at the ears. An antique real 
nt of gold encircies the bair; at the base 
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> Me white, the other-celestial blue, play grace- 





















lower than the tip of the ear. 
FOR MARCH. 









































































Gatighance deveod. three pearls orgold gauze: a bandeau of gold lace encircles the 
es ” The sleeves| Part next the forehead. 


a” which, next the fore head, is a bandeau of 
Sapphires set in gold. Two short curled feathers, 


fully.over the right side; on the left is one white 
er'droppiog towards the left shoulder, but 


“En the. out door department, we have seen a 
thest beautiful pelisse of Indian taffety, the colour 
*ffinepink; not so refulgent as the decided rove, 
brighter and more deep than pink in general. 

€ ‘dress which may be, and indeed, 
seen at an evening party, is neverthe- 
it’appropiate to the carriage, in paying 
horhing visits of ceremony, on a first in- 
Gon to ladies of yery superior rank. It is 


in a spiral position, divides the plumage in, 
ifront. A beret turban for dinner parties, resem- 


\bling the Andalusian cap, is of black velvet and, 


| A very beautiful blue sill dress of the tissue 
|kind has jost been completed for a lady of dis- 
\tinction; it is figured over in a delicate oak-leaf 
pattern, in white, and is superbly trimmed with 
ih hite blond; the sleeves were short and full, 
| with elegant draperies, a la-perse. Another eve- 
jning’dress is of crepe ereophanc, or bright am- 
ber; trimmed at the border with one very broad 


this head is divided from the lower part of the 
flounce by @ rouleau of satin; towards the edge 
of the flounce, and also on the head, are black 
satin oraaments of the most unique and elegant 
kind: viewed at a distance, they appear like 
beautiful feathers. The corsage is made with 
fichu robings, ornamented with black satin rou- 
leaux aud black blond; the back is finished im a 
correspondent manner; the sleeves are short and 
fall, and are adorned with black satin trimmings, 
answering to those on the flounce. 

The painted ribands, 0 much in fashion, are 
tissues of one colour, upon which are painted, 
not printed birds of different islands—butterflies 
of Brazil and China. These ribands are made 
into bracelets and bands, and are also made into 








flounce, with a head nearly half the breadth, and) 





SACRED LYRIC. 
BY JAMES EDMESTON, LONDON. 


Whete tan I go from Thee? 
All present Deity! 


of black cordon, down, each seam of the back, | ature, nad Time, bad Thonght, ide Wyrpes Hear; 


Through earth, or sea. or sRy, 
Though far—afar ¥ fi 


> 


I torn, and find Thee present with nte tere. 


The perfume of the rose, 
And every flower that blows, 


All mark thy love, in clusters of Mite vale; 


The corn tbat crowns the fields. 
The fruit the garden yields, 


Praoclaim the bounties that can never fail. 


Fhe vapour aud the cloud, 
The thunder barsting Joud, 


Speak of thy M4jesty in words of Meg; 


The ocean ar is roars, 
Lashing the rocks and shores, 


Declares ftom what a mighty hand it cafe 


The vasty globes that roll, 
Each on its own firm pole 


Thro’ all the boundless fields of space afoné, 


Prove that indeed Thou art 
The life-wheel and the heart 


Of systems, to our little world unkirgwn,, 


From Thee I cannot fly: 
Thine all-observing eye 


Marks the minatest atom of thy reign; 


How far soe’er I go, 
Thou all my path wouldst know, 
Awd bring the wanderer to this earth again. 


But we should I depart? 
‘Tis safety where Thou art! 
And could one spot thy being hotd. 
I, poor, and vain, and weak, 
That sacred spot would seek, 
And dwell within the shelter of thy fold. 


TO MRS, HEMANS. 


‘One of the few, the intmortal names, 
That were not born to die.” —Hatleck, 


‘¢ They bre not of the things that die.”-—Mys Heapans 


'Pride of our age, thy golden chorte, 


Touched by seraphic fire, 

Breathe o’er our hearts the burning wor'ls 
That sweep along our tyre. 

And whyle we live, thy lofty strain, 

Though Time should hasten by, 

Ts bound around vs es a chain, 

Jt is not of the things that die. 


What though Atlantic's for m-crow*ad wave 
Rolls far between our Jan 1, 

Encircling, in its fold, the grave 
Of many an ardent band: 

| Yet o’er its blasts, and o’er their moan, 

|_ The lyre is heard to. sigh, 

Its breathings for our land and home, 
‘“* They are not of the things that dic." 


The “ pilgrim spixits’” watgh the swell, 
As o’er the wave “tis flung, 
And over sca, and bill, and dell, 
Thy bnrning is ard suns; 
All, all our asp sent, 
Our prayers whick risesen high, 
Are with thy peace and welfare bient, 
*¢ They are not of the things that. dic.:’ 


Gaon, and add to glory’s wreath 
More garlands such ag thine, 
is ¢ clouds and chase the grief 
rom biows where peace should shina; 








bows for the hair. 
The colours most in favour are pink, ethereal- 
blue, amber, violet, scarlet, and jonquil. 








Till, then:thon shalt form a crown, which Fate, 
With brightly beaming eye, . * a 

| Wil place above thy lofty name, 

' Among the things that aeigsic.. 


~~ 


iia. : = < 





MISS SEWARD’S MONODY ON 
ON THE DEATH OF MAJOR ANDRE, 
REFERRED TO IN THE ESSAY OF J. B.C. 8. 


Oh Washington! I thought thee great and 5 
Nor knew thy Nero-thérst for guiltless oe 
Severe to use the pow’r that fortane gave, 
Thou cool determin’d murderer of the brave! 
Lost to each fairer virtue, that inspires 
The genuine fervour of the patriot fires! 
And you, the base abettors of the doom, 
That sunk his blooming honours to the tcmb, 
Th’ opprobrious tomb your harden’d hearts decreed, 
While all he ask’d was as the brave to bleed! 

No other boor the glorious youth implor’d 

Save the cold mercy of the warrior-sword ! 

O dark, and pitiless! yonr impious hate 
O'erwhelm’d the hero in the roffian’s fate! 

Dropt with the felon-cord the rosy breath! 

And venom’d with disgrace the darts of death: 
Remorseless Washington! the day shal! come 

Of deep repentance for this barb’rous doom! 
When injur’d Andre’s memory shall inspire 

A kindling army with resistless fire; S 

Each falchion aaee that the Britons wield, 
And lead their fiercest lion to the field! = 
Then, when each hope of thine shdill set in night, 
When dubious dread and unavailing flight 

Impel your host, thy guilt-upbraided soul 

Shall wish antouch’d the sacred life you stole! 
And when thy heart appall’d and vanquisb’d pride 
Shall vainly ask the mercy they deny’d, 

With horror shalt thou meet the fate thou gaye, 
Wor pity gild the darkness of thy grave! 

For infamy, with livid hand, shall shed 

Eternal mildew on thy ruthless head! 

Less cruel far than thou on Ilium’s plain 
Achilles, raging for Patroclus slain! 

When hapless Priam bends the aged knee, 

To depricate the victor’s dire decree, 

The generous Greek in melting pity spares 

The lifeless Hector to bis father’s pray’rs, 

Fierce as he was:—’tis cowards only know 
Persisting vengeanee o’erfa fallen foe. 

Bat vo intreaty wakes the soft remorse, 

Ob murder’d Andre! for thy sacred corse; 

Vain were an army’s, vain its leader’s sighs'— 
Damp in the earth on Hudson’s shore it lies? 
Uushrouded welters in the wint’ry storm, 

And gluts the riot of the Tappan worm! 

But ob! its dust, like Abel’s blood shall rise, 

And call for justice from the angry skies! , 

What though the tyrants, with malignant pride, - 
To thy pale corse each decent right denied! 

Thy graceful limbs in no kind covert |aid, 

or with the christian requiem seoth’d thy shade; 
et on thy grass-greembier soft April show’rs 

Shall earliest wake the sweet spontaneous flow’rs: 
Bid the blue hare-bell, and the snow-drop there, 
Hang their culd cup, and drop the pearly tear; 
And oft at pensive eve's ambiguous gloom, 
Lmperial Honour bending o'er thy tomb, 

With solemn strains shall Juli thy deep repose, 
And with his deathless laure's shade thy brows. 


Lamented Youth! while with inverted spear, 
The British legions pour the indignant tear, 
Rouad the dropt arm the funeral-scarf entwine, 
And in their heart’s deep core thy worth enshrine, 
While my weak muse, in fond attempt end vain, 
But feebly pours a perishable strain. 

Ob! ye distinguished few! whose glowing lays 
Bright Phoebus kindles wittbis purest rays, 
Saatch from its radiant souroe, the living fire, 


Aad light with vestal fame your Aadre’s ballow’d pyre. 





The following is a copydf a sign in N. Wales, 


abore a cobler’s shop, iv the village of Henlian 


‘“* Pryce Dyas, Coblar, daler in Bacco Shad and 
Bacon and Gingerbread, Ege laid ev- 
ety morning by me, and very good Paradise, in 
“ihe Summer Gentlemen and Lady can have good 
ae and Crompets and straw berry witb a skin 
milk; because I cant get no cream. N. B.— 


Pig tale. 


Shuse and boots mended very well.” 


BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT. 
* I have seenan end of all perfection.” 


I have seen a man in the glory of his days and 
the pride of his strength. He was built talljlike 
the cedar that lifts its head above the forest trees; 
like the strong oak that strikes its root deeply 
into the earth. He feared no danger—he felt no 
sickness. His mind was vigorous like his body, 
he was perplexed at no intricacy, ke was daunt- 
ed at no difficulty; into hidden things he search- 
ed, and what was crooked he made plain. He 
went forth fearlessly upon the face of the mighty 
deep; he surveyed the nations of the earth; he 
measured the distance of the stars, and called 





his knowledge, in the vigour of his understand. 
ing, and strove to search even into what the 
Almighty had concealed. And when I looked 
on him, I said, ‘* What a piece of work is man! 
how noble in reason! how infinite in faculties! in 
form and moving how express and admirable! in 


jaction how like an angel! in apprehension how 


like a god!” 

I tarned—his look was no more lofty, nor his 
step proud; his broken frame was like some ruin- 
ed tower; his hairs were white and scattered; 
and his eyes gazed vacantly upon what was pass- 
ing around him. The vigour of his intellect was 
wasted, and of all that he had gained by study, 
nothing remained. He feared when there was 
no danger, and when there was no sorrow he 
wept. His memory was decayed and treachber- 
ous, and showed him only broken images of the 
glory that was departed. His house was to him 
like a strange land, and his friends were counted 
as his enemies; and he thought himself strong and 


the grave. He said of his son—he is my brother; 
what was his own name. And one who sup- 


thou hast seen an end of all earthly perfection. 


her lips moved, and there was no harmony; and 


seemed to move with every breeze. I returned 


not. 
more. 


animated and beautiful. 


original dust. 


into her silent abode. 


the end of all his glory and perfection.” 
frame like polished ivory. 


to my heart, “It is beautiful.” 


has shet forth, whose cup is filled with a dew 





stem. 


them by their names; he gloried in the extent of 


healthful while his foot tottered on the verge of 
of his daughter—I know her not; and he inquired 


ported his last steps, and ministered to his many 
wants, said to me, as I looked on the melancholy 
scene—“ Let thine heart receivejinstruction, for 


I have seen a begutiful female treading the 
first stages of youth, and entering joyfully into 
the pleasures of life. The glance of her eye was 
variable and sweet, and on her cheek trembled 
something like the first blush of the morning; 


when she floated in the dance, like the aspen 


—but she was not in the dance—I sought her in 
the gay circle of her. companions, but I found her 
Her eye sparkled not there—the music of 
her voice was silent—she rejoiced on earth no 
I saw a train sable and slow paced, whe 
bore sadly to an opened grave what once was 
They paused as they 
approached, and a vaice broke the awful silence: 
** Mingle ashes with ashes, and dust with its 
To the earth whence she was 
first taken, consign we the body of our sister.” 
They covered her with the damp soil, and the 
solid clods of the valley, and the worms crowded 
Yet one sad mourner 
lingered, to cast himself upon the grave, and as 
he.wept he said—* there is no beauty, or grace, 
or loveliness that continueth in mao: for this is 


I have seen an infant with a fair brow, and a 
Its limbs were pliant 
in its sports; it rejoiced, and again it wept; but 
whether its glowing cheek dimpled with smiles, 
or its blue eye was briliant with tears, still I said 
It was like the 
first pure blossom which some cherished plapt 


drop, ang whese licad reclings upgn its pangot 





I again saw this.child when the lamp of rea- 
son first dawned in its mind. Its soul was gen- 
tle and peaceful; its eye sparkled with joy, as it 
looked round on this good and pleasant world. 
[t ran swiftly in the ways of knowledge—it 
bowed its ear to instructton—it stood like a 
lamb before its teachers. It was not proud or 
envious, or studborn, and it had never heard of 
the vices and vanities of the world. And when 
I looked upon it, 1 remembered that our Saviour 
had said, ‘ Except ye become as little children, 
ye cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 
But the scene was changed, and I saw a man 
whom the world called honourable, and man 
waited for his smile. They pointed out the 
fields that were his, and talked of the silver and 
goldj that be had gathered; they admired tho 
stateliness of his domes, and extolled the honour 
of his family. And his heart answered secretly, 
‘* By my wisdom have I gotten all this,’’ so he re. 
turned no thanks to Ged, neither did he fear or 
serve him. And as I passed along I heard the 
complaints of the labourers who bad reapeg 
down the fields, and the cries of the poor whose 
covering he had taken away; but the sound of 
feasting and revelry was in his apartments, and 
the unfed beggar came tottering from his door. 
But he considered not that the cries of the op- 
pressed were continually entering in the ears of 
the most High. And when I knew that this man 
was once the teachable child that 1 had loved— 
the beautiful infant that I had gazed upon with 
delight—I said in my bitterness, ‘I have seen 
an end of all perfection,” and I laid my mouth jn 
the dust. . 


Typolithography.—The success of this usefyl 
invention, which applies stone printing to news 
papers and to books, is. no longer doubtful. A 
most interesting specimen of its powers will be 
found in Ridgway’s edition of Mr. Canning’s 
Speeches, just published. Besides giving a pri- ' 
vate letter from the departed Minister to bir. 
Huskisson, it presents us with his autograph cor- 
rections of the important passage which o deep- . 
ly offended the Continental Courts at the time, 
and which appears to have been much less alter- 
ed than it is generally imagined. 

‘ 


A recent number of the Liverpool Mercury 
contains a description and drawing of a large in- 
sect, which is yet alive, in the state of larva, 
lately taken from the cavity of a large block of 
zebra wood. The writer of the article in ques- 
lion expresses his astonishment at the long peri- 
od during the growth of the largest tree, whi 
this insect has retained existence in pupa form: 


the several instances which have been verified, 
of reptiles being enclosed in masses of solid rock, 
during a period of years, of which we are not 
wee to form any idea, either from history or ge- 
ology. : 


ae 


A Highlander was one dayjbrought before bis 
Chief, accused of sheepjstealing. The crime 
being fully proved, Donald was sentenced to be 
hanged. It however happened, that a singular 
indulgence was allowed the criminals in tha 
days, viz: the choice of any particular tree they 
might wish to be hanged onr~igneslingy the 
person in office went up to Douald to enquire of 
him, “ which tree he would prefer to be tucked 
up to?’ Donald with a rueful countenance, 
shrugging up bis shoulders: grunted out, * Ob 
aich: For { would like a gossard bush.” “A. 
gossard bush you vool! A gossard bush is ngt ’ 
large enuff to hang youou” Oh oich! but I’m 
io no hurry, I wui jooss wait Gil i} crows. 





But we apprehend the wonder is far greater in 
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F and its Branches, from 1817 to 1827, 


9} ora voyage round the world. 
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THE SOUVENIR. 





ITEMS OF NEWS. 


The resident Americans at Canton, have es- 
fablished a newspaper in that city. It may be 
literary and commercial, but to touch on poli- 
ties. of a local nature. would bring the editor, 
proprietors, printer and all, to the bow-string.— 
Ruinous effects of gold and the bottle. John 


the most productive gold mines in North Caroli- 
na, lately died near Charlotte, Before the dis- 
covery of the mine he was a poor man, and ob- 
tained a scanty subsistence for himself and family 
from his barren farm. His gold mine was his 
grave! No sooner were his pockets lined with 
cash, than he and his family plunged into extra- 
ce and excess, and he took to the bottle, 
which cut short his days-—It is proposed to com- 
mence the Baltimore and Ohio rail road on the 
4thof July next, and to have the first sod thrown 
up by Charles Carroll of Carrollton.—Chance for 
investment. Mr. Francis Smith who has invented 
a method of travelling through the air, advertises 
ina Washington pajer, that he wishes to obtain 
money on loan, for the yurpose of introducing his 
invention into use. He is willing to receive it 
in sums of 5, 10, or $20, to be repaid if he suc- 
ceeds, but if he does not, the lenders he says can 
as well afford to lose their capital, as he his time 
and trouble.—Auction sales. The City Hotel, 
Yew Yori, was sold at auction on Tuesday, to 
settle the estate of one of the proprietors, for the 
sum of $121,000, to Mr. J. J. Astor, subject to 
a lease of six years unexpired, at an annual rent 
of $9000. The lot and building of the Lafayette 
Theatre was also struck off at $21,000 to Mr. H. 
Yates.—A salmon trout weighing 23 Ibs, was 
cyught in Schoodic Lake, Kilmornock, near 
Bangor, Me. a few weeks since. Forty-five of 
the same species were caught by two parties, 
who paid a visit to the lake, on learning that this 
ightful fish might be caught there.—Sperm 
oil. The Nantucket Inquirer has been furnished 
with a statement of the amount of sperm oil 
brought into the United States duringthe year 
1827. By the account it appears that the quan- 
tity received at New Bedford, was 38,752 bar- 
a at Nantucket, 33,063, at other ports and 
ip Brazil ships, 21,243, making a total of 93,063 
barrels. From calculations made, the quantity 
which will be received during the present year, 
will not probably much exceed 60,000 barrels. 
Notwithstanding the great quantity of oil receiv- 
ed in 1827, the surplus now on hand is much less 
than usual; which can only be accounted for by 
the increased consumption throughout the coun- 
ty.—The Geographical Socicty at Paris con- 

_ tists of 348 members, and sends twenty-two tra- 
Yellers to Peru, Colombia, Chili, Persia, India, 
Thibet, Arabia, ia, Armenia, Abyssinia, 
bia, and Senegal, not to mention the Antilles, 
—It appears by an 
from the treasury de- 
t, that the average annual amount of 























Oficial report to congress, 
blic money in the bank of the United States 
inclusive, 
> Was $8,554,756.—-The splendid ship United 
% of 676 tons, built at New York in 1825, 
}\ Wassold at auction a few days since ia that city 
| \ for the sum of $32,800. She is one of the finest 
Merchant vessels in the country; and it is said 
| has delivered, on one occasion, about one thou- 
| Sand tons of merchandise.—Baok at Havana. 
_ Arvyal order has been issued for the establish 
‘Ment of a baok at Havana, which will greatly 
te, and oo doubt increase, our commerce 

that island —The legislature of New Bruns- 
has granted $16,000 to encourage the fish- 
‘Ones of that provice; and 12,000 to encourage 
the of grain on new land.—A fishing so- 





” With 


Coops, the owner of the land on which 1s one of 


societies encourage farming—The w 


ing mild winter, in consequence of which fruits 
were in great forwardness, and gardens assuming 
the livery of summer, the weather in the begin- 
ning of March became unseasonably chilly, and 
on the 17th a heavy white frost nipped the ten- 
der plants. Apprehensions were felt that the 
growing cotton had sustained serious injury.— 
The British ship Albion expended in the battle 
of Navarino a little short of 6 tons of powder, and 
45 tons of shot, besides 5000 musket cartridges. 
She fired 3663 cannon shot.—The Albany Greek 
committee has made @ return of money and goods 
collected in that city, and various parts of the 
state, of $17,000!~—The Eclectic Recorder states 
that the Scriptures have been published in whole 
or in part, in 147 languages and dialects.—A 
lady, who died lately in England, left an annuity 
of 10/. toa monkey, and 5/. each to a dog and a 
cat for their support, with the remainder, at their 
death’s to a niece. 





Napoleon.—With what a natural ascendancy 


tiy of the Continent! 
man simplicity did he stand amidst his prostrat- 
ed princedoms, and the pageants of his Imperial 


it is not to be concealed that Napoleon was 
neither more nor less than a criminal. Of all 
such criminals, however. his guilt has, perhaps, 
been the most advantageous to mankind. He 
did not supplant a good administration, but de- 
throned a government that was detestable-— 
Even the very disposition of his policy was in a 
great measure established—as indeed all vigor- 
ous despotism must be established—upon the 
interests and protection of the people. He had 
the skill of Cesar, without his sensibility —the 
courage of Alexander, without his gratuitous ap- 
petite for murder. He was Charles the XII 
without his insanity for mere combatting—Mar!- 
borough, without the least of his love for money 
—and Wellington, sorry we are to say, attended 
with a thousand times more generosity and de. 
votion. 





Actions. Do not always show the man. 


Behold! if Fortune, or a Mistress frowns, 

Some plunge in business, others ehave their 
crowns: 

To ease: the soul of one oppressive weight, 

This quits an Empire, that embroils a State, 

The same adust complexion has impell’d 

Charles to the Convent, Philip to the Field. 

Not always Actions show the Man, we find 

Who does a kindness is not therefore kind: 

Perhaps Prosperity becalm’d his breast, 

Perhaps the wind just shifted from the east. 

Not therefore humble he who seeks retreat, 

Pride guides his steps, and bids him shun the great. 

Who combats bravely is not therefore brave; 

He dreads a death-bed like the meanest slave; 

Who reasons wisely is not therefore wise; 

His pride in Reas'ning, not in Acting lies. Pope. 





There is now living in Failsworth, a man that 
has been bled 371 times in the space of 18 years. 
He is troubled with a kind of nervous fits; they 
generally take from eleven to sixteen ounces of 
blood each time.— Manchester Gaz. 


Dogs.—Leonard Solikoffer, a Swiss nobleman, 
who went to Paris on the conclusion of the Swiss 
Union as Ambassador, bad a large dog, which on, 
his departure he had ordered to be shut up for 
eight days. The dog wasso; yet at the end of 
eight days traced his way to Paris, (400 miles,) 
and on the day of audience made his way, all co- 





Siatphes fone established at Halifax, to encou- 


wage the fisheries by premiums, as agricultural 





eather. Thejthere is a painting of the story. The dog is the 
Mobile Register mentions, that after an unvary- 


did he stride over the feeble tactics and author-| 
With what an almost Ro- 


Government! But like most great conquerors,|¢ 


bats 





only animat that dreams; h 
that only understand looks; 
quadraped that has been brought to speak. — 
Leibnitz bears-witness, in his « History of the 
Academy of Sciences in Paris,” to a hound ip 
Saxony, that could speak thirty words. A friend 
to Morant, the famous French Surgeon, and en- 
treated him, as a mark of friendship, to attend 
his hound who had broken his leg. Morant cy- 
red him, and in about four weeks after, ashe was 
at breakfast, heard a whining and scratching at 
his door, and on opening it, beheld his old pa- 
tient with another dog, who had broken his leg, 
making signs to be healed, Dogs are put to an 
amazing variety of uses. In Otaheite they are 
fattened on bread fruit for eating; in Kamschat- 
ka, they are used for drawing sledges; in Upper 
India, for beasts of burden as mules and pack- 
horses; by the Jesso Islanders, for fishing-— 
Blumenbach rather thinks that all the Varieties 
of dogs do not come from one original sort. 


e and the elephant 
the dog: is the on} 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We entirely agree with our Correspondent 
L. G. C. respecting the writings of our distin 
guished countryman, Washington Irving, and 
shall be gratified to hear from him again. 


Carathis, and J. R. C. S, appears in this num- 
ber—owing to a removal of the printing to the 
publication office, we have been obliged to post 
pone the favours of some of our friends but will 
endeavour to proceed systematically in future. 
We hope our fashionable friends will under-, 
stand the terms used under the head of London 
Fashions. All that can be said is, that we print. 
correctly from the copy. 


Avenal’s verses are a pretty good imitation of 
some of Lord Byron’s Don Juan, but we shoulit 
recommend him to try to excel the original, 


HYMEWEAL. 


Come haste to Hymen’s shrine, 
Pure Loves fond pledges breathe 
With faith and — entwine 
' Loves bright unfading wreath.—Old Play. 


On Snoday morning last. Mr. George Hopp, 
comb maker, of the Lorthern Niberties, to Miss 
Margaret Knox, of Cohocsink, Philadelphia co. 


On Tuesday morning, the 29th of April, by the 
Rev. Wm. V. Harold, kman, M. D. 
to Miss Catharine Ann Longstreth, both of this: 
city. 





OBITUARY. 
Beck to Wp tuition. cate beat breath? 
to its : 
Can Honor’s voice ike the silent dust, 
Or Battery soothe the dull cold ear of death? 
On Tijesday, 29th April, the Rev. Thomas 
Fleeson, of Roxbury, in the 80th year of his age. 


4 





vered with mud, and leaped up mad with joy up- 
on his master. In the family castle of Thuringia, 


Yesterday morning, Abigal Newbold, wife of 
Samuel Newbold, of Byberry. 
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{ mark’d the cadence of her bosom’s throes, In France they say all England trade is, 
And marked—to which before I'd been a stranger—|No wonder with such shops of Ladies, 
The words of passion that proclaim’d her woes; Who. kindly for our sovereigns part 


Such words! she call’d me fool—{a Frenth; her tase he tesp uit he eas 


anger \ ; i 
With every moment rising higher, I fled, en ee eee 
But shan’t repeat the prettty things she said. Come, then, rich miser, and disburst, 


AVENAL, |And let yon beauty ope thy purse! 



































| Gaze on that face, and with that lack, 
; Tears ;Pay sov’reigns for a needte book. 
NIGHT BLOWING FLOWERS. it beauty fails, ob then reflect, 
‘FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. i ‘Your bounty will the sick protect. 
HARRIETTE. * FORGET ME NOT.” fee iy eonpie et ceneee 
; : ‘ | With wares, for ail things but fon use, 
As penning verses is, now, quite the fashion, \Call back your odours, lonely flowers, Shall lead you to the sick man’s head, 
And love too—be they hard as hardest iron, | From the night-wind call them back, | And blessings on the sufferer shed; ~ 
Beauty will make on hearts a sad impression; And fold your leaves till the laughing hours: | And thus by pretty lips you’re told ve 
P ; } Bung ; 
I'll seribble love, (as did immortal Byron, | Come forth on the sunbeams track. |The real value of yonr gold! _ 
And to some ;) which isa strange pastios, | nie 
ri ated a highe ot ; Ht lies barely in bls grassy nest, BREATHINGS OF SPRING. 
- -bee is gone, ae 
Than most otjers—as doth a certain Juan And all bright things are away fo rest—~ What wak’st thou sprine?>—sweet voices in the wonds;, 
Who-writsé most sweetly for the Boston Statesman. | Why watch ye thus alone? And reed like echoes that have loag been mute m 
; a | Thou bringest back to fill the .pitudes, 
My priog stanza lacks that easy flow Is not your world a mournful one, |The lark’s clear pipe, the es008 voices flute, 
Of sefitiment that marks secarity ; When your sisters close their eyes, | Whose tones seem breathing mournfulness or glee, 
This, Master Critic, T already know:: | And your soft breast meets not a lingering tanc | E’en as our hearts may be. 
My Muse, not yet in her maturity, Of song in the starry skies; And the leaves greet thee spring! the j lea 
: : ‘ | d ring! the joyous leaves 
A an ee come - will 80; | Make ye no joy in the day spring's birth, | Whose tremblings gladden many a vt and glade 
Rs causes bungling in the poetry. When it kindles the sparks of dew? ; Where each young spray a rosy flush receives, 
ut there are others that I wot of, not a few, | And the thousand strains of the fortst’s mirth, | When thy south wind hath pierced the whispery ghajle 
Who, though great writers, sometimes bungle (ov: Shall they gladden all but you? |And happy murmurs ruuning through the grass, 
} | Tell that thy footsteps pass. 
i said I'd tell you of a love vagary, } Shut your sweet bells till the fawn comes ou, : 
(Or should have said—tho? tis not too late yet;) _ On’ the sunny tarf to play, And the bright waters—they too hear thy call; _ 
Sp Sane opmen : ; | And the woodland child with a fairy scout, Spring the awakener!—thou hast burst their sleeg; 
chane’d to know a beauteous little fairy, | Goes dancing on his way; Amidst the hollows of the rocks their fall 
a a most charming name—twas Hartietie; - Makes melody, and in the forest deep 4 
She look’d—perchance like Burns? Highland Mary-~ Nay, let our shadowy beauty bloom Where diamond sparkles, and blue gleams belay 
Her eyes were blue, her hair was black as jef, Wheu the stars give quiet light, Their sudden windings to the day. 
Her graceful carriage and her sprightly mien, And let us offer our faint perfume : 
And something thatas yet I had not seen. On the silent shrine of night: a amy re | gprs ~ flowers! 
ust has se glory free, 
3 i : Call it not wasted, the scent we lend Colouring the cowslip with their sunny hues 
mp ata all eRe have it,—tongue To the beeen when a0 step is nigh; And pencilling the wood anemne: . 4 
outnen name, I ween its proper sense, Oh! thus forever the earth should send Silent they seem, yet each, to thoughtful eye 
an tho i gard pipe was Her grateful breath on high! Glows with mute poetry: 
trust the ladies will take no offence; 
She had one that would bear the sway among And love us as emblems, night’s dewy flowes, But what awak’st thou in the heart oh spring? 
A thousand others, let tliem come from whence Of hopes unto sorrow given, The human beart with all its dreams and si 
They would: of this enough. 1 savw, I lov’d — epring a the gloom at the darkest hors, bec that Fr st en he many * buried thing, 
. , : oking alone to heaven! estorer of forgotten harmonies! N 
This loveliest of forms that ever mov’d. 8 pon Ft Fresh oe and hey 4 break forth where’er thou pt} lutic 
2 at wak’st thou in the heart? the 
{lov’d her—ay, ador’d my Harriette, The following Jines were twice recited at the Fancy 
Was vain enough to think that she loved me: Fair, at Brighton, in aid of the funds of the County Hes-| Vain longings for the dead—who come they back he | 
1 lov’d her, as I said before—would fret, pital. With thy young birds and leaves and living blooi{> ee 
But was afraid to break ber secrecy. Oh! is it not that from thy early track 
And sometimes in the open street we met; |THE BRIGHTON BAZAAR, A CHARITY FOR THE CDUNTY Hope to the world may look behind the tombs? ney 
I bow’d, of course, and stie would smile on me: a ~~ wees ~ ,4 mr ren = ergy kind 
My love grew warmer, but still was afraid What is Fashion?—all that odd is! . 7 mos| 
The territories of herlove t’ inv ade. Is she Devil—or a Goddess? On Walter Scott’s Poem of WaterQe. cour 
To night she leads us to Quadrille: i hess 
She smil’d, I said my drooping courage rais’d; To-morrow will the churches fill. BY LORD ERSKINE. # tat 
I ventur’d on her solitude to break: Ruling now both saints and sinner:, On Waterloo’s ensanguined plain, 1 & eirct 
And she received me well; and I then prais’d Bet plessed ofthe hein wae, 2 ull ws any man was slain ‘We 
. ; tb ut none Het : 
: = Tt black locks that floated on ber neck; As witness this (by gay Bazaar,— Fell half ou dead an Walter Beotts ; a 
oo a ene Scene and gaz’d oem To place us in the road to heav’a, a Alto, 
ith rapture on the lovely smiles that Are Lady Patronesses given. Me 
The no less lovely coral of these lips, St. Peter, as he keeps the wicket, EPITAPH. i & thou 
Whose balmy sweetness the soft Zephyr sips. be - it if en ticket; Qu a Fellow of Trinity Colegy sn 
: nd Charity, that bést of grace, : ; 
_ Bi Shall shine upon each pretty face. ter 
per me meng . - e What wonders here oe we see! rete athe in get tral 
ler parted rubies slightly she compress’d; The useless, feeding poverty; i ivini fat 
I said I lov’d her, and my flame ‘to prove, : Here Angels. pin cusbions shall bring Hive Nes Rover of —— # dere 
fn extacy my course of love confess’d;- And come witu healing on their wing. Whe wes 0 fillon, ion, 55 Seeeiet 
I kneei'd, in hope, her‘ gen’rous heart to move, Virtue bebind the counter’s seen - a famed et wat nity. ! on 
And her fair image make me truly bless’d tie she wants not—a screen. < ae by 
When lo! ber quiv'ring lip ‘and eye of fire, “Her rey era ne mtepee Bom py PRINTED AND PUBLISHED 7 
Gave fi salina hemaisinns 'o give a pound for pins and needlés? j 
rising ise. Tot Lali Genameteaniaas 3 $3 per annum—In Advance, &y rn 
Thad bed bats — She'll ne’er forget your Souvenir! PHILIP PRION, JR. hed 
heed kneeling, bat I quicky rase, Or if she does, for such disaster, No, 66, BOMBARD STREET, PHILADESPASA,, 








(Quite natural!) [ apprehended danger We'll sell you cheap some aticking plaisttr; To whom all Letters (post paid) must be rand 
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